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CRESCENT? 



''We may expect to find in the history of man, each 
successive age incorporating into itself the substance of 
the preceding. 

" This power, whereby the present ever gathers into itself 
the results of the past, transforms the human race into a 
colossal man, whose life reaches from the creation to the 
day of Judgment." 



CRESCENT? 



I. 

" The Age of Poetry is past : its pride 
''Now wakes no flush, its sighs no answering 

tear: 
" It droop'd with toss of plume and wave of steel ; 
** It paled in Love's pale beam ; it died 

" On chivalry's splintered spear. 
" Or if a spark remained, it shone 
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** From tlie quick wave and glitter'd spray 

" Where the crossed ensign led ; 
" In the white wings that bore so well, — 
'* The wild white wings over the long sea swell — 
** And on those pinions fled." . . . 



II. 

Again, — " The king-roll of the bards is sealed ; 

** The thrones are filled, up to the end of time 

** Only the Shadow of the sceptre sways, 

" The Power was in its prime. 

^^ The harp those masters smote is now unstrung, 

" Cered up and sacred to its elder lords ; 

** No hand presumptuous o'er its numbers 

flung — 
" We cannot strike the chords. . . 
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*'A11 poetry is of tlie past. ..." 

III. 

. . . A LIE ! 

It is within us, over us, around ; 

Its living spirit lights the raptured eye, 

Its rainbow arch for ever spans the sky, 

Bridges the gulf that only Thought can fly ; 

Still floats from shore to shore its music^s sound. 

A lie that poetry is dead ! the wreath 
Each human thing draws round it lives and 

blooms ; 

A poetry is bom with every birth, 

Love lit, love crowned, love breathed after the 

last breath, 

A song of life, a coronach of death 

What plants the violet upon our tombs ? 
And what are Earth^s songs, that they should pass 

away ? 
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Her forest concords, her melodious rale? 

Is there no harmony of winds by day- 
No nightly murmur of the tinkling rill? 
Does sunset stint his vespers, ruby-Ut, 
Or mom her orisons of beaded dew ? 
Where is the noise of rain among the leaves, 

And where the silence of the falling snow ? 
The hush of peaks, the deep sea's whispering flow ? 
Are these yet ours ? 

From yonder hazel glen 

I hear the voice of water, like a spell, 

Faint, dreamy ; morning moves 

Her leaves on a west wind, and thro' the tassel'd fir. 

Over the dewy incense-breathing stir. 

There comes a sound of doves : 

April's preluding to the sweet May airs, 

Spring's welcome to her first-bom; Hark, she 

calls ! 
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From oxlip banks her tiny trumpets blow ; 

A peal of bells from the blue underwood 
Ring summer.— Even so. 



IV. 

False, false, that song is dead ! all these 
Live in their place, and beautify their hour ; 

Each strikes his poem on the soul of man. 

Yea, and that soul still vibrates to the pow'r : 

Thrills to each touch, and echoes to each tone, 

Unguessed, perchance, the music is its own. 

V. 

The world itself 's a lyre of wildest note 
Heart -strung each chord, and tuned to solemn 

things : 

A grand ^olian, harping life and death. 

Sweet as of yore, and waked by lightest breath 
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That wanders thro' its strings. 

And if it be so, that in these old days, 
We stint the bard some ancient fame, some due, 

Something, maybe, of custom of our shelves, 

*Tis not for growth of blame, or lessening praise, — 

We think our poetry ourselves. 

Life is more sober, earnest, than it was ; 

More fuU of noble strivings, less of dream ; 

And he who'd pluck its choicest jewels forth 

Must dive below the stream ; 

The rough dark tide, grief-stain'd, and swoU'n by 

tears. 
Whose breast each human woe conmiingled bears. 



VI. 

And there they lie I unrecognized, unsung. 
The voiceless poetries that make men Gods 
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The lone, strong fight for Fame fought out and won, 

The wrestlings of proud hearts temptation- wrung, 

The life-long love of right and deathless hate 

of wrong 

Helpings of helplessness and scorn of odds. 

All that oppression claims from nohle men. 

And all that sorrow wakes of woman^s strength ; 

All that, thrice pure, affliction's furnace tries, 

With every humble thing that upward flies 

And every kingly born that lowly lies, 

Diademed at length I 



VII. 

Then deeper go — search out the treasures hid, 

"Where those dark tides for ever darkest swell : 

As the pearl-diver, glimmering through the depth, 

Seeks his pale beauty in the roughest shell. 
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Search out tlie dregs of this world's bitter cup, 

Despised, rejected, soiled witli want, and sin — 

Strip off the veil, the Seraph breaks within ! 

Pierce thro' the straining crust, O poet's eye, 

Dower'd with the glimpse that yet to man is 

given 

Of sacred Truth, take all thy kindred sky. 

Behold, proclaim, the poetry of Heaven. 
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II. 



VIII. 

"Yea but*' — they say — **we ask some earthly 

**note; 

** Some touch of the old strength, of power, not 

here : 

" The poetry struck out from glinting steel 

* ^ With clash of knightly arms and trumpet peal, — 

" The poetry that Beauty, matchless then, 

" Inspired in songs of bards and hearts of men 

**When fairest love was prize of sharpest 



spear. . . . " 



B 
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IX. 

A bloody prize, bought with so red a coin ! 
A ghastly love, whose bridal bloom is death ! 

A dis-sexed beauty, that must twine its brows 

With such a ruddy wreath ! 

But matchless ? No — ^unless unmatched as grows 

Th' unbudded thorn besidq the grafted rose, 
The scentless by the perfumed, crude by ripe. 

As a green waste by cultured Eden shows. 

Ours is the beauty intellect implants. 

Graft on a perfect stem of lovliest earth ; 

A beauty blossoming in gracious deeds, 

Hopes deeper set, and aims of larger girth. 

A beauty lighted up by gentle thoughts. 

By modest truth and sweet domestic grace; 

By every beaming star Befinement sets 

In the soft heaven of a woman^s face. 
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By freer love ; by pure speech, doubly free ; 

By true ambitions purged of civil broil ; 

By faith broad-based, with loftier temples crown' d ; 

By fairer office and a nobler toil. 

Fairer our forms, from nature's latest touch, — 
From delicate growth, — finer each moulded 

limb; 

Red lips as red, more white the etherial brow, 

More mind to flash beneath its cloudy rim : 

Less beauty then, or more, to wake inspired 

hymn? 



X. 

shining Olive I woman's fittest crown. 

Most comely of all fruits since Eve first pluckt 

Th' unbidden branch — sweet peace ! how dear the toil 

On the rough waves of strife to pour the oil. 

B 2 
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Believe each soft word finds an echo here, 

Some biding place, some heart whereon to sleep ; 

Or finding not, turns back to its own ark 

As the dove turned from the unrestful deep. 



XI. 

Therefore, Song boasts her grander things than 

war — 

(War in just cause a theme to fill the eye — ) 

And some have thought perchance 'twere nobler 

done, 

And harder, to live well, than well to die. 

But let it be so, that war's laurel claims. 

And might chivalric, meed of minstrel Lyre, 

And that she rings her sharpest note of fame 

Wlien manhood strikes for freedom, roused to fire, — 

Whether does chivalry more knightly show 
In arms of proof trampling defenceless fields, 
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Or, foot to foot, and band to hand, winning the 

crest 

Where Victory fronts the shot with silken breast ? — 

Where the serf's bayonet finds a princely rest ? 

Thro' the death-hail I see the banner shine, 
Up ! — oyer ! — ^God, I thank thee it is mine ! 



XII. 

Incarnate Force, embodied Power! if ye 

Our homage own — if poetry be yours — 

Assert your age ! speak out, you forked tongues, 

From half a million roaring factory tow'rs ; 

Strain, brazen throats, that thro' the dark and 

storm 

Rush onward on your wave -devouring way — 

Shout for the age of Iron— proclaim your day : 
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And you, black mouths, gaped like the black pit 

beneath, 
Bellow your answer with sulphurous breath. 

Old wars, adieu : 

Shake, Neptune, shake thy trident ! powVless now, 

Shout, Vulcan, by thy furnace swarthy glow, 

For England's wooden walls are dead, 

'Tis England's Iron-sides instead; 

And poetry still tracks their foaming tread. 

I saw the last White Fleet show'r down its snow 

In mirrored flakes upon the haughty tide, 

When her batteries went forth to tournament* 

In pomp of plumed pride : 

I heard the broadsides thunder — 

A requiem, ere they died I 

And the sea-gull swept him lightly past, 

* In the great nayal review at . Spithead, before the last 
Baltic campaign^ the steam and sailing fleets manoeuvred 
separately and in opposition to each other. 
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And the red cross trailed against the mast, 

And twice ten hundred pinions there 

Hung listless in the summer air. 

Afar loom'd up the long low strengthy hulls, 
The sailless war, night gathered on their way : 
No signal peal their ordnance gave. 

In silence ghastly as the grave 
Without a breath without a wave 

They passed in their array. 

And nearer to the straggling foe 

Whilst his last shots came faint and slow 

The unwavering crescent drew, 

'Till prow to prow, — ^then round they swept,*— 

In one long blaze their lightnings leapt, 

And darkness hid the view : 

And the steam- wreath wrapt the White- wing* d fleet. 

Meet cloak ! — ^it was their winding sheet. 
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XIII. 

'Tis blythe, 'tis blythe in the morning sun 

To shake out the bellying sails, 

And to feel the bark bound thro' the gurgling 

foam 
To the lift of the freshening gales — 
But there's power in the keel mth the whirling 

wheel, 
And the breeze that never fails : 
'Tis blythe — 'tis brave ! against wind and tide 

To sweep with slanting wing 

But it's fierce to drive thro' the driving storm 

While the whistling tempests sing, 

Whilst the quivering axles flash like flame 

And the iron engines ring. 
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XIV. 

I know the feeling — so do you — 

If you've stood on the deck at least 

When the spurr'd ship goes staggering thro' 

The sharp white wave that should be blue 

But that froths like creaming yeast ; 

He knows what it means — the man at the wheel, 

Could you make him speak — that tingling feel, 

Crushing out the fear that would win him; — 

That shivering glow from head to heel, 

That sets the muscles like rigid steel. 

That opens the eye — that shuts the teeth — 

That clenches the hand, that tightens the breath, 

And lets a man know for life or for death 

How much of the God there is in him ! 
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III. 



XV. 

A wondrous world ! a world of poetry ; 
We walk on poems even from our birth; 

Melodious lyrics, soft Idalian lays, 

Sweet as all sounds of falling water-sprays, — 

Heroic echoes of a Titan earth. 



XVI. 

But then it is — " we cannot Wake the song . . 
'^ Our feeble efforts lack of tune and time ; 
** Numb'd is the voice that once seraphic rung 
'* The Power was in its prime. 
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'* Unstrung now lies the harp then fired" . . . 

Unstrung ? — 

Ay, as the rain-wreath I — Heav'n's full-bended bow, 

Scattering its shafts of light on sullen mists below, — 

Unstrung as nerves that rush on level steel : 

« 
And our tones weak, as blast from clarion rung, 

Is weak to babblings of an infantas tongue. 



What is this '* prime " — this England's infancy — 

That we should cast our crowns before its feet? 

Lavish all praise on its untutor'd strains. 

Its baby-Uspings, immature if sweet? 

Strains that to ours stand of their glories shorn. 

As ours perchance to epics yet unborn, — 

Songs all unfashioned in the womb of Time, 

When some Apollo may re-set the gems 

Of Alfred's golden rhyme. 

For as the diamond rough from orient bed 
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Is cut three- ways to wake its purest fire, 

As virgin gold most sharply is refined 

And, losing bulk, still gains a virtue higher, 

So thoughts thrice proved are richer for their loss ; — 

They dug the ore — we purged away the dross. 

■ 

Theirs was of old the toil with patient hands 

To hew the rock on which our fabric stands, 

To cast the quoin, the ponderous buttress square — 

We swung the girders into middle air : 

The black-brow'd Pier obeyed their rugged pow'rs. 

The shafted Oriel glimmered up from ours ; 

They delved a base shall time itself defy, 

We rear a temple towering to the sky. 
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IV. 



XVII. 

So then, to sum up all, that it may rest 

And glitter like a star on memory's sky, 

As a last cadence lingers on the ear 

And the last dream-look on the waking eye, — 

To sum all up— the themes for modem song, 

Its bards, with those before them — this remains : 

They died, we live; whate'er their stock His 

ours. 
We gained their loss, but cannot lose their gains. 
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9 



XVIII. 

Nor are the altars whereon Song delights 
To pour her loftiest strains thrown down or 

cold, 

Nature still boasts her universal throne 

And sceptred Love his empiry of old. 

These two alike — ^themes potent now as then — 
But all things else converging to our day : 

Courage more high, Religion whiter robed, 
And beauty shining with supremer ray. 

The book of man, the wondrous human 

page, 
Open'd more wide, ev'n with widening times 

And kindlier men ; that text for poet rage ! 

Wherein is set life's sorrowings, hopings, fears, 

Lovings and loathings blotted in with tears ; — 
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Material Power reigning like a god, 
Huge, iron-crown'd, and striding half a 

sphere ; 

Keen Intellect, with ever upward stroke, 

Oaring new heights and fields of freer air ; — 

Arms, arts, wealth, learning, each of larger 

sway. 
And Science wing'd where Genius points the 

way. 



But all things germin ; ampler in their age ; 

Budding like Aaron's rod in Israel's sight: 

All living pillars growing up to Truth ; 

Shafts in the dome whose pinacle is Light. 



XIX. 

Thus Mind and Matter, dominant alike, 
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Tower ; and with them Poetry, twin sister, rears 
Her luminous front colossal to the vault — 
Sweeps her high song, and crescent thro^ the years, 
Wakes upon earth the music of the spheres. 



THE PICTURE GALLERY. 



There is a dim, long gallery in the brain, 
Thick woofed, and hung with pictures of the past. 
A vistaed gallery of many doors 
And haunting aisles, guarded by voiceless things 
That whisper not nor murmur Hwixt their wings ; 
But sleep : sustaining each th' appointed badge 
Of office, chainwise, hardly to be waked, 
And yielding up the Secret of the Key 
But to the exact pass and countersi^. 
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These are the Chambers of the Imagery, 
Sealed, symbol-wrought about the walls, and 

scrolled 
With portents, ghostly, not to be rehearsed ; 

Still Treasure houses are they in the which 
Are stored life's photographs, slide over slide : 
Shapes foul and beautiful — most strange — but true ; 
Precisely accurate from the mystic glass 
Of the Soul's camera. 

These with fancy forms, 
And airy nothings of the inner world, 
That were but are not ; gendered of a sleep. 
And lost with waking, like the wizard things 
Struck by the sceptre of the feathery frost. 

So, when the heart of man is faint within 
Or anguish-wrung or smitten by remorse. 
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There comes to him a thought, linked with a 

sign — 

A look, a tone, a little golden curl, 

Perchance the veriest mote that swims the beam 

Insensaous, but a touch of something gone — 

Comes silently to those dim doors, and knocks ; 

And he that has the office wakes at once 

And strikes the portals of his treasure house 

And yields up all ; each secret of his charge, 

The estranged familiars of the buried past, 

They start to sight !— from frame and tapestry, 

Each shadowy close, each nook, gives up its dead. 

From the still earth their memory cries to us, — 

The impalpable air takes form, and of the tomb 

Come forth the lovely, call us by our names 

With lisping accent, and that last fond look — 

The last of Death and first of Life — that told 

The Giver had ta^en back his gift. 

c2 
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They bring 
Gleams on their wings of childhood, misty May, 
Bright Jmie, with him, the man after our own 

heart 
And mind, the one twin soul we thought to knit 

To ours for ever : gone ! and at the word 

As from the foimtains of the deep gush forth 
The imprisoned floods of fancy ; eddying rise 
Time's turbid waves, each with his jewelled freight 
Of withered sweets, dead hopes, dead joys, well up 
To the heart's brim, sink, swell, and blurr but all, 
Save one loved face, like a familiar star, 
Besting upon the dark, with angel eyes. 
And sweeping hair that shadowed all our birth. 

Vivid they stand, as parted yesterday, — 
The rose is on the cheek, the husht lips smile, — 
Form, feature, bearing, nature-printed each : 
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Yea to that woman of the hollow heart 
And lovely lying hrow and Judas smile — 
The clear cold smile that froze along the lip — 
Cut to the icy life I 



So rest they, haunters of the bodiless past, 

Of the Soul's Picture Gallery locked and barred 

And guarded by a spell, nor summoned thence 

But by a sign potential, or till he. 

The mighty solver of all mysteries 

That holds the Master-key, shall unlock all. 



"FIRE! 



" Away there, to the east — 

" Towards the Surrey ridge, — 

* * I see a puff of dunnish smoke 

" Over the Southwark bridge : " 

A single curl of murky mist 

That scales the summer air : — 
And the watchman wound his listless way 

Slow down the turret stair. 
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London! that deck'st thyself with wave-won 

spoils, 

Sea gathered wealth, spires, palaces. 

And temples high. 

Well might thy goodly bnrgesses exclaim 

" Behold— and die !* 
'^Behold these streets; survey these monster 

marts; 

'' The lordly Changes of our merchant kings ; 

*' Consider this great Thames, with its broad breast 

" Brave with white wings. 

** Wharves, stately with warehouses, 

'* Docks, with a world's treasure-chest in bail, 

** What hand shaU touch ye ? 

*« What rash foe assaQ?" . . . 

* The ItaUaus have a proverb, " See Naples, and die," 
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** Fire ! — to the eastward — Fire !! " 

A hurrying tramp of feet ; 
A sickly haze that wraps the town 

Like a leaden winding-sheet : 
A smothering smoke is in the air — 

A crackling sound — a cry I — 

And yonder, up over the furnace pot 

That smokes like the smoke of the cities of Lot, 

There's something fierce and hissing and hot 

That licks the very sky I 

Fire 1 fire I ghastly fire ! 

It broadens overhead ; 

Bed gleam the roofs in lurid light; 

The heav'ns are glowing-red : 
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From east to west — from west to east ! 

Red runs the turbid Thames — 
**Fire! fire! The engines ! Fire! 

" Or half the town's in flames — 

*' Fire " 

/• 

... A raging quivering gulf . . 
A wild stream blazing by . . . 
Red ruin . . . fearful flaming leaps . . . 
White faces to the sky . . . 

** Tlie engines, Ho ! back for your lives :'* 

And out the Firemen leapt ; 

** Stand clear in front ! room, townsmen, room ! " — 

Like lightning thro' the gath'ring gloom 

The swarthy hehnets swept :- 



And so sweep on ! strong men and true, 
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Sweep on midst loud acclaim ; 

Flash fast, broad wheel ! — 

Hold, wood and steel ! — 

Whilst the shout rings up, and the wild bells peal, 

And the flying hoofs strike flame. 

Stand from the causeway — Horse and Man — 

Back, while there's time for aid ; 

Back gilded coach — back lordly steed — 

A thousand hearts hang on their speed 

And life and death and daring deed 

Boom for the Fire Brigade ! 



COUNT CAVOUR 



^n sS'tvxoxvsM* 



Weep, Italy, weep I 

For the sun of thy dawning, 

Now set at midday : 
For the flower of thy morning, 

In bloom pass'd away. 
On his brow be the lanrel. 

Fame's smile on his sleep, — 
But weep for thy hero. 
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Weep, Italy, weep ! 



Weep, Italy, weep ! 

For thy great one departed — 

The eloquent breath : 
For the strong, the high heartecl, 

Now silent in death. 
For the lion-like courage ; 

The eye of the lynx ; 
The wisdom that baffled 

The Gallican sphinx ; 
That humbled the pride 

Of the Harlot of Rome ; 
Thy falchion abroad, 

And thy buckler at home ; 
In whose life — ^thou wert first 

And the last on whose lip, — 
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For thy patriot — statesman — 
Weep, Italy, weep ! 



Yes, Italy ! weep — 

And the loud cannon's rattle 

Make mourn for the brave, 
For the spirit of thy battle^ 

Cold-quench'd in the grave ! 
For the daring that conquered 

By Mincio's flood ; 
And washed out each slave- stain 

In Austrian blood ; 
That struck the red eagle 

From Gaeta's steep, — 
For his country's avenger 

Let Italy weep ! 
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For the arm tliat has righted 

Thy wrongs and thy shame ; 
For the hand that has lighted 

Fair Liberty^s flame : 
That took from thee — scorning ; 

That left thee — ^renown ; 
Thy long scattered jewels 

Gave back to thy crown, — 
That nerved thee to conquer, 

That taught thee to keep, 
For the man that has saved thee 

Weep, Italy, weep ! 



NOTE. 



^ " The spirit of thy battle cold^uenched in the grave" 

In thus epeakiiig of Cavour as a soldier — ^the first soldier — 
of Italy, I may perhaps be accused of straining somewhat the 
historical facts of the case. A brief review of the events of 
the closing years of his life will explain, and, I think, justify 
the expression. 

That Count Cavour was originally educated for the army 
is well known. He entered the Eoyal Academy at Turin 
whilst still a boy, and remained there long enough to 
attain his commission as a Lieutenant of Engineers, and 
to acquire that thorough technical knowledge of military 
matters afterwards so invaluable to him in his war adminis- 
tration. He could not, however, long endure the monotony 
of academical routine, and accordingly quitted it at the 
age of 18 for a more active life. This was in 1829. I 
skip the next 20 years of his career to take up the thread 
again at the point where the agony of Italian revolution had 

reached its climax in the catastrophe of Novara. Through 

D 
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that disastrouB shadow of his country's eclipse, broken 
only by fitfnl gleams and despairing flashes, the steady 
light of Cavonr's genins gradually rose, like the fiery pillar 
before Israel; cheering, warning, directing, and in the end 
pointing the way if not to a Canaan, at least to a haven of 
comparative safety and qniet. 

Thenceforth that light became the gniding-star of Italy. 

Before Novara Cavonr occupied a comparatively uncon- 
spicuous position : after it he was the presiding genius of 
Sardinian policy, and to his hand may be traced almost all 
the prominent reforms by which Piedmont was fitted to 
assume her present position amongst Italian states. 

Now to appreciate the marvellous energies of this man 
and the task he then performed, we must understand the 
nature of the materials — or rather absence of all material — 
with which he had to work. Morally and politically. Piedmont 
was withered to the core, her laws effete, her commercial 
system rotten : Cavour re-vivified the one and gave soundness 
to the other. He found the organisms of her army, her 
municipal institutions, her public service, and religious and 
educational bodies, below those of any continental state save 
perhaps Bome itself : he left them a model to Europe. " Out 
of chaos it was his talent to bring something like a cosmos." 
Everywhere reform and progress sprung up under his hand ; 
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firee trade was initiated, edncation encouraged; monastic 
abases, which had struck deep into the national soU, were 
rooted ont, or converted into sonrces of public wealth : rail- 
ways were extended, law and finance established on durable 
bases, and the army and national defences entirely reor- 
ganized. 

This was the work of the three or four years between 1849- 
53. Its completion was followed by the European crisis which 
Cavour seems to have anticipated with an instinct almost 
amounting to prescience. Then in rapid succession came the 
tsrossing of the Ticino by Austria, — ^the battles of Falestro, 
Magenta, and Solferino; and the brilliant combined strata- 
getical movements by which Italy broke the yoke of the 
Habsburg from off her neck and finally hurled him back with 
his shattered armies across the frontier. 

Through all this campaign, as well as through that which 

followed it in Naples and ended in the flight of Francis II. 

from Gaeta, the real detts ex machin& — ^the master-spirit of 

the war — ^was Cavour. The combined caution and daring 

which were the prominent features of his policy made 

themselves equally felt in the camps of both armies. From 

the palace of Turin, as afterwards from his fSarm at Lesi, 

he virtually controlled and originated every movement of 

importance ; and here his military knowledge, as before his 

D 2 
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administratiTe powers, were applied with the Tmsparing 
energy characterifitic of the man who once said that " his 
year was bat a day of 365 hours." 

We can scarcely believe that fourteen years ago the cause 
now so triumphant was, to use the words of the Times, 
represented by "a defeated army, a banished and dying 
sovereign, a disgraced minister." That but the other day 
Charles Albert lay in an exile's tomb, enveloped by &ded 
chaplets and mildewed orations, — ^the living arm paralyzed, 
the living heart broken. 

The policy which raised Sardinia from her dust and ashes 
was Cavour's. It was his hand alone that could unravel 
the intricate web of tortuous diplomacies — that held Europe 
in leading strings ; Cavour alone whose indomitable will 
rose like a barrier of ice between the tide of rampant 
democracy on the one side, and the equally fiatal gulf of 
absolutism on the other ; and he it was who, by his mingled 
moderation and wise audacity, first gathered back and reset 
the jewels of Italy's iron crown. 

Cavour was the Themistodes of the grand Eevolutionary 
Drama begun and played out between 1848-61, and with him 
fell the curtain on the prime act of Italian regeneration. 

On the 6th June, 1861, he died, in the zenith of his iame, 
with his great mission yet uncompleted, and Europe quivered 
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to the shock. But the life, the great Italian life, to which 
the man had sacrificed his own, was saved : his last breath 
reiterated his nnwavering faith in the destinies of his country 
— ** La cosa vaf — ttate sicun eke la cosa va!" and as the 
solemn requiem of the cannon thundered over his grave, it 
bore with it the hopes and the prayers of a people whom he 
had freed, and of a nation which he had created. 

Surely then to Cavour may be most properly awarded tho 
title of "the first soldier of Italy." 



2E L. 



What is it the winds say ? 

Do they whisper nightly 

Of the days that lightly 

Sped away ? 
Or with dreamiest sighs 

For the hopes that decay, 

Wait for the dawning day 

And sunrise ? 



A joy is it, or a sorrow ? 
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Of grief or of pleasure ? 

That the fitful measure 

Still doth borrow ? 

Or is it a dim voice 

Breathed from the far dream-land 

To him that can understand 

And that saith rejoice I 



ENGLISH SUTTEE. 



Ho, Sceva— deck the chamber ! 

Flash the wild revel up ! 
Till the fiery goblet sparkles 

And madness crowns the cup : 
Wreathe, wreathe the bridal chaplet. 

The sacred rites proclaim — 
To-night another victim 

Shall come to thee in fiame ! 
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A hall ! a hall for Beauty I 

Let music fling its spell, 
Whilst husht lips murmur pleasure, 

And answering whispers thrill ; 
Whilst eyes with love are lighting 

And tender glances meet, 
And the dizzy yalse flies faster 

To the sweep of silken feet, 
In the flush of airy triumph 

She comes I supreme — elect — 
A gleam of gauzy splendour, 

A sacrifice full deckt. 



And lo ! the pile awaiting. — 
Place for the chosen of song ! 

For the brilliant and the courted. 
The joyous and the young ; 
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Room for the destined victim ! 

Already round her crowd 
The ministers of torture, 

The weavers of her shroud : 
They press .... 



Oh God I the fire ! ! 
Too late they shriek her name — 
Wild thro' the frenzied tumult 
She flies, a living flame. 

Away I in vain all succour ; 

In vain the passionate strife 
Of the fond hearts that clasp her, 

Life scorning for her life, — 
The red king's arms are round her. 

He does his work right well : 
Lover, take up thy Beauty — 
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What lies there ? Can you tell ? 
Slain, in the first sweet promise 

Of youth and love untried ; 
In the April of her blossom, 

To-morrow's noon a bride ! 



A bride ? ay, for thee, lovely, 
A bridegroom truly comes. 

With state of sable pageant, 
In pomp of nodding plumes ; 

The solemn priest stands ready. 
The wedding guests are there. 

But hearts with grief are breaking, 
And one shall wed — despair. 
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And long for thee shall sorrow 

Sit mute at hearth and hall, 
For thee the lip shall tremble 

The blinding tear shall fall ; 
And the fresh spring shall come over, 

And the flowers with the summer's breath, — 
But thou shalt know no spring-time, 

Whose bridal fere was Death. ^ 



NOTE. 

ENGLISH SUTTEE. 

Since these slight Terses were written, a year ago, 

no less than seventy-seyen English girls have fisiJlen yictuns to 

a fashion as ridicnlons as fatal ; and even within the last few 

months the words originally prompted by a single afflicting 

catastrophe have received a wider and more terrible illnstra- 

tion in the tragedy of the 17th December, 1863, when 2,000 

women and yonng girls, the flower of Chili, were consumed 

in one vast atUo dafet — the major part, we are told, perishing 

in flames of their own creating. 

"There can be no possible doabt" (writes an eye witness) " that this 
awful and wholesale destmction of life is to be attributed mainly to the 
overgrown passion for display in dress and the absurd fashions of the age. 
The size and bell-like form of the women's garments choked up the 
doors as they fled, rendering escape impossible; whilst their gauzy 
draperies offered only too certain a fuel to the shower of sparks which 
preceded by some minutes the actual conflagration of the building." 

Even those who were on the point of escaping were in the 
majority of cases dragged back again into the flames by the 
hands which clnng with the tenacity of despair to their 
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voluminons dresses, thus causing an impassable obstacle to the 
only avenne by which life and safety could be reached. 
Brave hearts and strong arms there were ready to help, had 
help been possible : but it was not — " A Hercnles might have 
strained his strength in yain to nntie that ghastly knot, or to 
pull even one from the serried heap of frenzied wretches who, 
piled one upon another as they climbed over to reach the air, 
wildly fastened the grip of death upon anyone escaping, in 
order that they might be drawn out with them." 
Then came the final catastrophe. 

" A great light came across the church ; the doors and other wooden 
parts took fire. Women seized in the embrace of the flames were seen 
to undergo a transformation as though by an optical delusion, first 
dazzlinglj bright, then horribly lean and shrunk up, then black statues 
rigidly fixed in a writhing attitude. Never were mortal eyes blasted 
with so dire a sight. To see mothers, sisters— tender and timid women, 
dying that dreadful death that appals the stoutest heart— within one 
yard of salvation — within one yard of men who would have given their 
lives over and over again for them 1 it was maddening ; the screaming 
and wringing of hands for help as the remorseless flames came on— 
and then— save when some already dead with fright were burnt in 
ghastly indifiierence— their horrible agony— some in prayer— some tearing 
their hair and beating their faces. . . . 

*' Human power availed not !— no not so much as to extricate even one 
from the shrieking mass that jammed up the doorway like a wedge of 
iron." 

The fire accomplished what man could not ; but the passage 
into the burning church was not cleared until that impreg- 
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nable phalanx of precious, beautiful life, was reduced to a 
heap of cinders. 

In twenty minutes, we are told, the church was a smoking 
ruin, and its living worshippers, so late the loved and lovely 
of a nation, were lying fearful and disfigured corpses, un- 
recognisable, revolting, to be finally carted away into the 
common grave, filling more than 200 hearses with their 
charred beauty. Such was the tragedy of the Iglesia 'della 
Compania — the Carnival of the Immaculate Conception. 
Does it hint at possibilities which might touch us ourselves 
somewhat more nearly ? 

" Every night that church (we read) blazed with a sea 
of Hght, and fluttered with clouds of muslin and gauze :" — 
Is that description a graphic one of an Enghsh ball-room, or 

is it not ? 



THE TWO CHAMPIONS. 



" Frowning they stood, the Lords of Night and Day,- 
Betwixt them roll'd an orb." 



■•o»- 



I saw an armed champion ride 

Slow toward the west ; 

With a crimson flush of wavering light 

On his crest : 

His vizor was up, and his helmeting 

Blazed like a dome of gold ; — 



B 
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A golden crown on liis breast he bore, 
And a red-gold crown shone evermore 
On his buckler manifold. 



Stood purple- smit his giant frame : 

The summer lightnings went and came ; 

Outstream'd his hair, like yellow flame — 

Outstream'd in wavelets free : 

In shining folds over dingle and hill 

The flood of silken lustre fell. 

And slowly trailed along the vale, 

And lightly brushed the upland pale, 

And swept across the sea I 

It was a noble sight to spy 
That warrior in his panoply ; 



I 



I 
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So red from spur to plume, — 
So splendid in his stately pace- 

As if a God had set his face 

Toward some far-oflf resting place, 

And left a world to gloom. 

* . • * 



Then saw I, rising slowly up 

Behind the eastern low, 

A champion clad in silver mail, 

With cheek and forehead ghostly pale, 

And bright as Atlas snow. 

And all the pure, crisp, icy world 

Flashed back the shining wonder ; 

And look*d up at the great white face 

That cleft the dark asunder. 

e2 
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His pennon flew like a thunder cloud 
When the angry winds are piping loud 

From deep to deep, 

Around the Champion's helmed head 

In billowy sweep : 

His uttermost form in the shadowed south 

Stood cloud-fringed to the view ; 

Azure and black 

Were his corslet and jack, 

And his plume the stars shone thro*. 

There liveth none might cope with Him 

Save he of the burning brow I 



And ever those two champions ride 

In solemn silence past : 

And neither knight may meet his foe 

The whiles the world shall last. 



THE FIEND IN THE FAMILY. 

(Norse Metbe.) 

Strong was the Tower of Tnrvil ,• 

Tnrvil, that stood by the shore of the mirrorless wave ; 

Dim, with the clouds of the West in the folds of its dusky 

banner, — 

Strong was the Tower of Turvil ! 

And Sir Geoffirey was glimmering away into the valley of 

years, 

With the grave-light strong in his eyes. 

And a murmur at dark thro' the haJls of his stately castle 

That whispered " Death." 

Very safe was the whispering Tower of Turvil ! 
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Massy the walls as if to withstand the sweep of the deluge ; 

Bat their days too were numbered. 

Already the dead rot was in their dry bones ; 

The dark floors had begun to sink t'wards their centres ; 

And at night — when the bat flapt — 

From the turret above dropped and crumbled the mortar, 

With a quiet, ominous rattle, 

Like gravel upon a coffin. 

And so Sir Geoflfrey glimmered away into the valley of years ; 

And Harold hunted in the woods ; 

And Alaric played with Effie and Ella in the Tower, — 

Fair EUa! whose step was as light as a cobweb : 

And yet there was a Fiend in the Family, ^ 

And nobody knew it ! 

Young and lusty was Harold, 

As Sir GeoSrej was failing and old ; Ella and Effie 

The rose and the snowdrop for beauty. 

And Alaric the sunshine of Turvil Tower. 

But after the sxmshine comes the shadow. 

As surely as night follows morning, 

And after Alaric 
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As he roah'd thro' Turvil within his wild bright laugh, 

Went a shadow — and a footstep — 

And the shadow was the shadow of death. 

On thro' the halls went Alaric ; 

,' On thro' the tenantless chamber, 

Over the trembling rafters, 

Up, high up, to the windy turret 

Where the ancient of ravens had bnilded her nest in the ivy : 

And after Alaric gHded the shadow, 

And the footstep, with never an echo. 

" The raven hath eggs !" cried Alaric, 

And fearlessly bent over the parapet .... 

Hush — ^who scream'd ? where is Alaric ? 

Down, far down, a speck on the sharp grey rocks ; 

A crimson speck at the foot of the whispering Tower — 

Hideously dead. 

Dead ? the false coping gave way ? 

No, stiff stands the wall like a rock ; 

Only the ivy is loosened and torn, as if hands 

In despairing had grasped it ; and here and there 

Flutters an emerald strand in the sun. 

Alaric was ever a cragsman, — 
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Ever his foot was at home on the dizzying tnrret, — 

His eye was an eagle's ! 

Alaric would never have fallen t 

From the battlement glideth a shadow, — 

And a footstep — * * * 

Snrely there was a fiend in the family, 

Tho' nobody knew it ! 

Heaven ! how Sir Geoflfrey raved, — 

The joy of his heart was Alaric : 

But man cannot monm without ceasing. 

Griefs tide tnms again to its sonrce 

As the snow-cover* d Northland drinks back to its bosom 

The fiery fountain that rent it. 

" I have three left," said Sir Geoflfrey : — 

But at night — ^when the bat flapt — 

From the turret above shook and orombled the mortar, 

With a ceaseless, ominous rattle, 

Like the rattle of stones on a coffin. 

Fair as the day was Effie ! 

Effie the light of her father's eyes ; 

Lovely and gentle as summer, and her heart was as fair as 

her face j — 
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Fair as the day was Effie ! 

But after the snminer comes winter; 

Over the flower the snow falls ; 

And over the golden locks and the snnbright £a.ce, 

Fell a winter — ^the winter of death. 

Thro' the wild woods went the sisters, lovingly hand in hand; 

Loop'd were the tresses of Effie, 

Pearls shone like stars in her hair, 

And a glittering serpent of gold was the girdle of Ella the 

beantifnl. 

On thro' the woods went the sisters; 

On, — and a shadow went with them. 

Softer than snow is the lily 

That sleeps on the margin of Eena^ and ruddy 

The roses, blood-tinted, that crimson the valley of Ghel, — 

Pleasant it is in the spring-time to hear the lark as he rises, 

And the carol of birds is sweet to the ear as a murmur 

Of waters, or voice of the maiden he loves to the lover. 

But bitter is it when the lily 

Wafts death from its odorous bosom, — 

Bitter it is when the snake- wreath 
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Lies coiled in the red of the roses, — 

And the song of the wood-bird is mute when the night raven 

Croaks thro' the shuddering forest. 

Hark ! — ^Is the sound that goes JnnVliTig up to the skies 

The scream of the owl from the turret ? 

The shriek of the night raven over its hawk-stricken young ? 

Or the desolate cry of a human heart in its woe ? 

The cry of a desolate heart ; 
The terrible cry of a father berefb of his child ! 

See, thro' the long halls they bear her ; 

Dead in their arms, the bright blossom, 

Effie, the light of their hearts, 

The pearls have fall'n away from the tresses; 

Only the fair head shines like the day ; 

And look ? — do they not see ? — black. 

Black in the delicate neck * * * 

Verily there was a fiend in the family, and they would not 

know it. 

Slowly the cold moons waned, and Sir Geoffirey 

Wept no longer for Effie ; but deep 
On his forehead were graven the lines of unalterable gloom : 
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Back to Mb heart lie cmslied the ghastly snspicionfi, 

The horrible fuicies that whispered. 

And fairer and fairer grew Ella; 

Ella the wondrously bright, the inconceivably beaatifdl ; 

Fair with a beauty unearthly I 

Dazzled her smile where it fell, like the snn ; 

And her step — ^was as light as a cobweb ! 

But at night — ^when the bat flapt — . 

From the turret above roll'd and rush'd the crumbling stones 

and the mortar, 

With a wild and terrible rattle, 

Like the crashing of beams on a coffin. 

As a giant was Harold for strength ; 

Broad and massive and tall ; 

The stateliest tree in the stately forest of Turvil. 

Tired with hunting the were-wolf, 

Like an oak lay Harold in the great hall and slumbered ; 

Pleasant to look at as morning ! 

But after the morning comes evening; 

After the light comes the darkness ; 

Over the strong man comes the shadow; the shadow of 

Death. 
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Eyen now it is on him — hist ! 

Can you not hear a sound like the leaf-fall in Autumn ? 

A footstep, as light as a cobweb P 

A form, like the houris of heayen — 

A heart, like the deep deep hell ! — 

Ella stands by the side of the sleeper, — 

Ella the Beautiful— Ella, the Fiend ! ! 

The gleam of the serpent still girdles her waist, in the red 

and white of the flowers ; 

Green glow her eyes with the light of the basilisk in them ; 

Exquisite Ella ! — ^Her teeth are like ice ! 

Slowly she stoops, and slowly, the glimmering death 

Wavers down t* wards the neck of the sleeper ; 

To the great blue vein that carries the current 

Of Hfe in a gush from the heart . . . . Ah I 



Why does the murderess start j 

Does she hear a footstep approaching ? 

Quickly it comes, thro* the porch — 

Up the hall — and Sir Geoffrey stands by his children : 
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Oh, horror! the father stands by his son. 
Was there not a fiend in the family ? 
And, at last, — they knew it ! 

Fools, as if turned into ice, 

They stand freezing in motionless terror. 

Fools ! do they not hear the raven shriek from the Turret ? 

Do they not see the rats as they flit from the wainscot ? 

The floor is sinking ! . . . , It is too late : 

The bat has flapt from the mouldering turret and tower ; 

And down — down in a hideous ruin 

Bush the shadowy walls and the battlements ; 

Down thro* the wild night. 

The whispering walls of the shadowy Tower of Turvil. 
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Reader* — Brilliant, though immature. 

Morning Post. — ^Puck, as he careers through the world on 
his mad horse, shoots arrows of the pleasantest raillery, 
dipped in Eau de Cologne rather than gall, at the follies of 
the season, the artistic foibles of literary celebrities, and the 
affectations of all classes, high and low. Some of the young- 
ster's capers are certainly unjustifiable; but eztrayagant 
mirth is never severely judged when it expresses itself in 
easy running verses, the music of which is as sweet as their 
rhymes are ingenious and unei^ected. Moreover, though 
Mr. PenneU's levity respects neither the age nor fame of 
those whom he satirises, he never forgets gentlemanly con- 
sideration for the feelings of his readers. A joke that would 
bring a blush to a lady's cheek, or a sarcasm aimed at the 
inoffensive, are not to be found in his pages. Nor do we 
draw attention to the prevailing lightness of his muse in a 
spirit of condemnation, but rather of regret that the fine 
feeling and pathetic force manifested in the treatment of his 
two finest poems, the " Night Mail North," and the "Derby 
Day," should have inspired him less frequently than mere 

gaiety of heart The rhythm and rugged swing of the 

"Night Mail North" will give the reader a taste of Mr. 

F 
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Fennell's higher qualities. Mr. Fennell, if we are not mis^ 
taken, is a man the world will hear of again. 

Literary Gazette. — To be fdnny without being vulgar, to 
tell a story with gestures and yet not become a buffoon, to 
parody a poet and yet retain the flavonr of his real poetry, 
to turn all the finest feelings of the heart into fnn and yet 
not to be coarse or unfeeling, is not granted by Apollo to 
every writer of humorous poems. . . Mr. PenneU is an 
excellent parodyist, an ingenious punster, a reviver and 
modifier of existing systems of fun, a vigorous worker of 
veins of humour not yet carried hx enough. Of all the 
poems we like best the " Night M^il North," which has a 
singular weird power about it that takes a hold on the imagina- 
tion. . . . There is a great rush and gallop about the " Derby 
Day." The lines at the end axe not unworthy of Hood's 
playfdl thoughtMness. 

Saturday Review. — There is a good deal of healthy and 
vigorous versification scattered throughout this volume. . . . 
Mr. Fennell, has, moreover, studied with considerable advan- 
tage what is termed the art of ''selling," more properly 
described as a species of pathos. Barham, of the Ingoldihy 
Legeinds, as well as Thomas Hood and Bon Graultier, excelled 
greatly in this. Such pieces usually give scope for some pretty 
writing at their commencement, which the reader may accept 
seriously or ironically, as he should feel disposed. The 
absurdity or satire is condensed generally into the last one or 
two lines. Mr. Pennell's stanzas headed " Ah ! Who ? " are 
among his most neat and amusing efforts of this character. 
No doubt the works of Hood have exercised a considerable 
influence on Mr. PenneU' s versification : and in this school 
he may be fairly considered to have enrolled himself. 
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The " Derby Day" is one of the most spirited sketches in 
the Yoltune. The first three lines of onr extract are excellent 
in their way, and have a fine healthy ilan abont them. The 
absence of the word "trump" wonld render them eligible for 
quotation in much higher poetical company. The next verse, 
of a decidedly lower order, may still be given as a very fair 
reproduction of Hood's peculiar siyle and humour. Our 
author is telling how the Derby fia.vourite breaks his neck in 
the race. . . . Again, in the " Night Mail North," Mr. 
Pennell seems at home in his subject, and writes with con- 
siderable effect. . . . The last line but one is powerful 
enough, and the best in the extract. There is plenty of 
poetry in railways and steam engines ; and now that other 
mines of inspiration are growing somewhat exhausted, we 
cannot see why a new shaft should not be run in this direction. 
Our readers may find, besides these extracts, much that is 
clever and amusing in Puck on Pegasus. 

Press. — ^We had occasion to speak highly of Mr. Pennell' s 
powers when the first edition of this amusing brochure was 
published ; it has now reached a fourth, at which we are not 
at all surprised, so facile is the rhyme, so natural the humour. 
Mr. Pennell has withdrawn some of the minor poems, re- 
placing them by others ; but although the volume is certainly 
much improved, we do not think that any of the additional 
poems are quite equal to " The Derby Day** and the " Night 
Mail North,'* which were unquestionably the best in the first 
instance. Among the novelties are " How we got to the 
Brighton Review," and a " Case in Lunacy" — in the latter of 
which the poet hits General Windham terribly hard. . . . 
Mr. Pennell is a marvellous mimic. Take for example a few 
imitations of Tom Hood. . . . This is worthy of Hood 
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himself. Still excellent as is Mr. Pennell's mimicry, — ^we prefer 
him in his own vein — and this is the description of rapid and 
dashing movement. He is the poet of the railway and the racer. 
Take for example the death of the favourite for the Derby : — 
He fell like a trump in the foremost [^lace- 
He died with the rushing wind on his fSEice — 
At the wildest bound of his glorious pace — 
In the mad exulting revel ; . . . 
The first three lines appear to us admirable. Again we 
are in the " Night Mail North :" — 

The quivering carriages rock and reel — 
Hurrah for the rush of the grinding steel ! — 
The thundering crank and the mighty wheel ! — 
In such passages as these Mr. Pennell's verse rises to 
poetry ; his words catch the rush of the steam engine or the 
racer — ^his metre seems to fly. There is reason to ei^ect 
firom hiTTi something of a higher order than is to be found in 
" Puck on Pegasus" — a volume which, however, should be on 
every drawing-room table. 

London Review, — The popularity the work has already 
attained serves to show that its author's desires have been 
crowned with success. 

Literary Budget. — Mr. Pennell's lines possess an elegance 
and a sly, bo-peep sort of beauty. 

Frazer*8 Magazine, — " Puck on Pegasus " is foil of those 
eccentricities which make one laugh with one-self, or in t^te 
of himself, according as one takes it up in a grave or gay 
humour. 

Examiner. — Let Mr. Pennell trust to the original strength 
that is in him, and he may bestride his Pegasus without fear. 
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Press. — Brilliflnt, thongh. immature, as a poet, Mr. Pennell 
shews no sign of immatnrity as an angler ; and his tempera- 
ment, poetic and hnmorons, canses his book to be anything 
bat the dry reading which it would have been in average 

hands So good a ma.Tma1 has not hitherto appeared ; 

the lazy angler will dream over it ; the strennons angler will 
carefully study it, and make good use of its concise informa- 
tion and manifold suggestions Instruction and 

amusement are pleasantly mingled in its pages, and the 
angler will be unwise who does not contrive to find room in 
his knapsack for this charming volume. 

Globe. — The enthusiasm of the writer carries the quietest 
reader with him ; and we can fancy few to whom this volume 
would not be a pleasant pocket companion. 

Jo/m Bull. — A work of national importance. Characterised 
by a careful and systematic knowledge of the special branches 
of zoology which come within its scope; and thoroughly 
worthy to place its author's name by the side of that 
CoryphfiBus of this class of literature— Gilbert White of 
Selbome. 

Morning Advertiser. — A first-rate work Mr. Pennell 

is an eloquent writer. 
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Examiner, — This is a seasonable book that really meets a 

want 

Saturday Review. — ^It admirably carries ont its selected 
programme. It claims for every sportsman that he should be 
a bit of a naturalist, and does its part to make the angler a 
complete one, so &r as fish are concerned. That its anthor 
is both one and the other we have abmidant evidence. The 
lv>cidiii ordo bespeaks the naturalist — the practical information 
a true disciple of the gentle craft. 

Field, — ^How many an angler is there who, as he lights his 
pipe of peace after his mid-day lunch, and looks at the 
shining beauties at his feet, the result of his morning's sport, 
wishes firom his heart, now that the excitement of catching the 
fish has passed away, that he knew somewhat of their habits, 
structure, names, and proper places in the animal creation. 
This is a want which has been long felt : it need not be felt 
any longer. Mr. Gholmondeley-Pennell in the admirable 
book now before us gives exactly what we want. The angler 
need no longer, if he have Mr. Pennell's book with him, be in 
doubt (as many young hands are) whether the fish he has just 
caught be a salmon, bull-trout, or sea-trout. The distinctions 
between each are lucidly given ; and it is only necessary to 
compare the fresh-caught fish itself with the rules given, to 
enable the angler to hold his own against, the arguments and 
tenets of the obtuse gillie or unconviacible gamekeeper. It is, 
in &>ct, the most complete history of British fishes of the 
present day. 

London Review. — ^A good book, and a useful one. 

OardenerU Chronicle. — ^A charming book. 

Lancet. — Let those who have hitherto been satisfied with 
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being simply "killers of fish" turn to this very beautiful book 
and make themselyes masters of its pages. It will be stran ge 
indeed, if they do not wish to become something more, and 
we must even say better. 

AthencBum. — To those who do not possess Mr. Yarrell's 
standard work on British fishes or separate publications of 
the families into which they are divided, Mr. Pennell's volume 
cannot fail to be valuable. 

Spectator, — Anglers will do weU to put Mr. Fennell's book 
in their pocket when they go out fishiug, which will add to 
the enjoyment of the expedition. 

Sportifig Gazette. — ^Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell combines theo- 
retical knowledge with a thoroughly practical acquaintance 
with the mysteries of his craft. 

Annals of Naturcd History. — We can only hope that we 
may speedily see a second edition. 

BaUy't Sporting Magazine. — "No man can be qualified to 
send forth such a book as this one, which we have just read 
with infinite pleasure and profit, unless his knowledge of 
natural history and angling be a practical and fall one, gained 
by personal experience, cherished by a true love of the subject, 
and totally independent of theory and book-wisdom. 

Header. — An admirable work. It is stored throughout with 
anecdotes, which Mr. Pennell relates in language that is 
always terse and gracefiiL On the subject of fishing he is 

weU known as an authority Here and there in passages 

like the above the poet peeps out through the naturalist ; and 
we detect some of those gentler touches to which Mr. Pennell 
owes in no small degree his success in the poetic lists. 

The "Angler-Naturalist" is a clever book, and a useful book. 
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and a book sui generis* We have no doubt that it will become 
a standard work of reference. Let ns add, what Mr. Pennell 
has modestly omitted, that it is the most complete history of 
British fresh-water fish of the present day ; and that the illus- 
trations are equal to the text — which is the greatest compliment 
we can pay them. 
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